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THE ILLUSTRATED 



MAGAZINE OF ART. 



SIR EDWIN LANDSEEE, R.A. 



Edwin Landseer was born in 1801, and is the son of an 
engraver. Like most other great artists, he displayed at a 
very early age a remarkable predilection for the profession 
which he has since followed with so much success. At 



animals ; and we may guess how much close attention to the 
habits, attitudes, and expression of countenance of dogs and 
other quadrupeds, must have been given in the peiiod which 
has elapsed since the execution of this early effort, to enable 




LAYING DOWN THE LAW. 



sixteen he executed a work displaying great force of colour, 
and great accuracy of detail, for so young a hand. It was 
called the " Intruder," and is at present in the collection of 
Sir P. De Malpas Grey Egerton, who, we believe, highly 
values it, if for no other reason, at least for its being the first 
attempt at animal painting ever made by him who is now 
styled the " Rafaelle des Chiens." No artist of modern times 
has ever attained to the same excellence in the delineation of 
Vol. I.- No. YI. 



him to achieve such masterpieces as the " Death of the Stag," 
the "Highland Drovers," and the " Deerstalker's Return." 
Great dissatisfaction has been expressed by many critics, both 
in England and the States, that he has not turned his attention 
to higher walks of art, as it is acknowledged upon all hands 
that no subject is too high for his grasp. Animal painting 
is at best but an elaborate and highly -wrought species of 
imitation. Those qualities of the mind which play the prin- 

y 
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cipal part in the execution of great works of art,— extensive 
knowledge, richness of imagination, fertility of invention, and 
deep appreciation of truth, — are not here brought into play. 

The efforts that have been made of late years in England 
to elevate the public taste have necessarily militated, in some 
degree, against Sir Edwin's success. The mass of the people, 
half a century ago, were content with daubs representing 
" meets " or steeple-chases, which disfigured the walls of 
public-house parlours, or wretched drawings of celebrated 
terriers remarkable for having killed a prodigious number of 
rats in an incredibly short space of time, — as they were with 
the ugly caricatures of lambs and tigers in pottery-ware which 
stood upon their chimney-boards. The admission of all classes 
to public galleries and exhibitions, the establishment of 
' schools of design, the wide circulation of illustrated art-pub- 
lications, and the consequent diffusion of truer notions of the 
beautiful, have wrought a marked change, not only in the 
decorations and furniture of houses, but in the taste of the 
owners with regard to subjects in no-wise connected with 
their material comforts. People who cannot afford even to 
hide, the nakedness of their wails by a common-place engrav- 
ing, are familiar with, and able to appreciate, the works of the 
great masters with which the galleries in England abound. 
Such, being the case, there is naturally a demand abroad for 
subjects of a higher class than the poses or. antics of dogs, in 
the kennel or the field ; and naturally enough the public 
complain, that a man capable of the noblest and loftiest 
achievements, as Landseer is, should not devote himself to 
gratify it. Still, it is confessed that he has not lowered to his 
subjects, but raised his subjects to art. "Whatever he has 
done has been done with rare and surpassing excellence. His 
dogs seem to live, and move, and think, and even speak 
before our- eyes. No trait of character, no shade of difference 
or peculiarity in form, expression, instinct, or habit, seems to 
have escaped the artist's glance. He has placed them in all 
sorts of situations, and in. all delineated them with an art and 
accuracy and naturalness, so to speak, peculiarly his own. 
He has depicted human foibles and manners under a dog's 
exterior, without taking away one iota of his canine qualities 
and appearance. He has made dogs judges, juries, barristers, 
connoisseurs, and what not. And everybody looks marvels, 
and is delighted ; but feels all the while that Landseer's 
talents were given him for higher purposes — that he has but to 
select a worthy theme to become a great teacher. 

The Queen of England, and her consort Prince Albert, arc 
remarkable for their refined and domestic tastes and habits. Both 
are good musicians, both draw and paint well — for amateurs, 
very well. These tendencies naturally enough show themselves 
in tire patronage of artists and literary men, but particularly 
the, former. The Queen's love for retirement, far away from the 
noise and bustle of London and the court, has led her to fix 
her! residence during a few months of every autumn at Bal- 
moral, in a romantic part of the Scotch Highlands, in which 
she; can indulge her love for quiet rural pleasures, and Prince 
Albert his for field- sports, without hindrance or restraint. 
The surrounding hills are the haunts of great herds of wild 
deer, and the. classic ground of deer-stalking — as shooting 
them with the rifle is called— a sport of which the Prince 
is peculiarly fond. In these wild scenes Landseer. is in his 
element. The excitement of the chase, the first alarm of the 
dee^r on rthe> ."craggy heights snuffing danger from the fresh 
moiqung breeze, the Panting .eagerness' of the hounds, held 
down and muzzled behind the rock by the excited sportsman, 
the trembling eagerness of the aim, the shot, the escape, wild 
pursuit across lake, and hill, and glen, the last struggle in the 
bed of some roaring torrent, with the hounds hanging on the 
neck of the exhausted victim, and the return home with the 
spoil thrown across the shoulders of the shaggy Highland 
p 0n y — ar e all subjects he has delineated with more or less 
- spirit and accuracy. These paintings of scenes which were 
connected in the minds of the royal couple with so many 
happy hours, naturally enough rendered Landseer a peculiar 
favourite and a frequent guest at the palace. Some exquisite 
'portraits of dogs belonging to her Majesty and the Prince, 



rendered his claim to their notice and patronage still greater. 
He had been elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Great Britain — a body which none can enter whose merit is 
not beyond dispute, and to be numbered amongst which, is the 
topmost height in most English artists' ambition — so early as 
1831. In 1850 he received the honour of knighthood, a 
species of reward which custom has reserved for military, 
legal, and artistic distinction. We do not remember any 
instance in which it has been bestowed on a literary man 
solely for his literary abilities. In this respect, England is 
far behind Erance and many other continental countries ; for 
whatever may be our opinion of the intrinsic value of these 
distinctions, they have their weight among the people, par- 
ticularly in monarchical countries, and, if judiciously bestowed, 
would become an incentive to exertion, and a legitimate object 
of ambition.- 

In 1848, at the sale of some pictures belonging to a Mr. W. 
W. Simpson, three of Landseer's earlier works were sold": 
one a small painting on panel, five inches by four, " A Scotch 
Terrier with a Rat in his Mouth," brought 367 dollars; one 
on canvas, "Waiting for Orders," a small full-length portrait 
of Mr. Simpson's coachman, brought 168 dollars ; and the 
third, called "The Roddock," representing an old chestnut 
horse and a white Scotch terrier near a pond, with a distant 
view of Windsor Castle, a finely- executed work, and full of 
character, brought 52-5 dollars. These may serve to give 
some idea of the nature of his works, and the value set upon 
them. 

In such pictures as "Bolton Abbey," "The Highland 
Drover," and' " The Deerstalker's Return," we see glimpses 
of what Landseer might achieve did he turn his attention to 
the higher departments of art. But in his great chefs-d 'ceuvre, 
"Peace" and "War," we see him triumphant in subjects 
requiring the highest exercise of skill and genius. There are 
few lovers of art who are net familiar with these splendid 
paintings, at least by means of engravings. They were exe- 
cuted by commission from Mr. Vernon, an English gentleman 
enthusiastically devoted to art, and who has since bequeathed 
his splendid collection of pictures to the nation. They are 
exhibited under the name of the "Vernon Gallery," in Marl- 
borough House, in the west-end of London. He paid Landseer 
for the two the sum of 15,7-50 dollars ; since which a similar 
sum has been given the artist for permission to engrave them, 
and one-third of it to Mr. Vernon for his consent. " Who- 
ever," says a popular English writer, " views these pictures, 
so utterly unlike all that could be anticipated, will at once 
feel that it is not mere talent, but genius, that has here 
achieved a triumph. The ' clever artist,' for a portraiture of 
war, would have given us in minute detail all the horrors of a 
battle-field or of a sacked city. Landseer presents us but the 
desolated garden and smouldering ruins of a peasant's cottage. 
Yet how fearful a memorial is this of the blighting and devas- 
tating scourge of war ! And herein is the consummate judg- 
ment, of the artist displayed— in bringing his '• War/ not to 
the $ field of honour and glory/ but to the home of the peace- 
'ful family. This strikes the deepest chord in the group of 
social and holy sympathies which fill so large a place m the 
true human heart. "What was once an Eden to. its dwellers, 
is now a mass of fallen walls and prostrate roof- timbers, of 
scathed trees and shattered casements, and the broken flower- 
pots of the ■window-sill, with their scattered and- blighted 
roses, tell the sad tale of the desolated honie. The ' horse and 
his* rider'' have alike perished, and the only living thing in the 
scene is a dying steed, whose slain rider, the trumpeter of a 
troop of the Blues, his foot across the saddle, lies unregarded, 
to perish amidst the flames. In striking contrast with this 
black steed, lies a white war-horse that shall no more ' smeil 
the battle afar off,' and whose dead rider is crushed beneath a 
fallen beam. The ghastly and livid features of the slain, and 
the dense smoke-clouds that form the fitting atmosphere, 
illumined by the flames that here and there pierce the gloom, 
all combine to make this one of the most powerful realisa- 
tions ever portrayed. In gazing on it, one heeds not the 
marvellous delineations of animal life, hitherto deemed one of 
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Landseer's chief excellences; all is absorbed in the- deep 
moral teaching of this eloquent picture. 

It is quite a relief to turn from this painful scene to its 
moral antithesis, th'e picture embodying the idea of ' Peace.' 
The foreground is upon the cliiFs north of Dover, and below 
the castle, whence can be seen the port below stretching its 
line of buildings into the sea ; over which, in the. dim haze of & 
summer cloud on the horizon, may be seen the faint outlines 
of the distant Calais. The grassy surface of the cliff is covered 
with herds of goats or flocks of sheep, with their kids and 
lambs disporting, or quietly basking on the velvet turf; In 
charge of these is a youthful group, boy, girl, and chi^d, the 
last holding worsted which the girl winds from its hands; 
while the * housewife,' a toy-boat, "and other little things, show 
the peaceful pursuits of the family. The disused, dismounted, 
and rusted cannon lies on the ground, and from its very mouth 
a playful lamb crops the tender herb. No foe being feared, 
the shepherd's dog slumbers in the sun. Earth, sky, and 
ocean are alike calm in their delicious repose. Scarce, a ripple 
disturbs the sun-lit sea,, scarce a cloud dims the brightness of 
the heavens, and while the former is here and there dotted 
with the white sails of a peaceful commerce, the latter is the 
sphere of the sea bird's flight. These things may seern trivial 
in print, but they all combine to. give to this delightful picture 
an indescribable charm redolent of life in repose. T-lte effect 
upon the mind, pained and excited by the gloomy horrors of 
the war picture, of a quiet contemplation of this lovely scene 
is of tire, most soothing and agreeable kind. 

Sir Edwin Landseer is stiff in the full vigour of manhood, 
and pursues his vocation with unfaltering activity. Li high 
art he can, if he pleases, achieve a world-wide celebrity — and 
in a sporting country like England, his dogs and ^prses will 
never want admirers. 

" Laying down the Law-' represents a scene ^ & court of 
justice, in which the judges and' lawyers and clients are all dogs. 
The cause has gone through all its stages ; it has been argued 
by counsel learned on both sides ; and his lordship, after 
having taken time to. consider, is now giving judgment. He, 
ha,s laid down his spectacles after reading a few notes, and 
with his paw on the book of the law, and his spectacles laid 
aside, he pronounces his decision. To his right is the group 
of barristers, and t^eir client in whose favour the issue has 
gone. One is resting his head upon his paws, in the nil 
admirari spirit, as if he knew all along how it would he, and 
is not at all surprised, but is calmly and considerately weigh- 
ing the judge's points. Higher up, one of his "learned 
brethren, a huge dog with a black head, who. has just " replied 
upon the whole, case " with vehement gesture aiad vociferation, 
is half asleep, as if secure in the might of his own. effor^. 
Partner on, a terrier is listening with delighted attention — 
a junior, probably,— and feels that the judge is just saying 
what he would have said if he had only thought of it, or if hi? 
leader had let him. 

Behind the bench appears part of the client's head ; his 
anxiety would not allow him to come further forward. He 
has been hanging on every word that has fallen from his 
lordship's lips, and is np/vv beginning to perceive, through the 
mass of technical verbiage, tnat the judgment is in his own 
favour, and he is smiling with joy. 

Qn the left are the vanquished. The one farthest from the 
judge is raising his eyes "to heaven in astonishment at the 
judge's blunders and misconstructions. Above him, a huge 
bull- dog, a surly blustering fellow, no doubt, is gnashing his 
teeth with rage, and listening with eyes half-closed,' as if 
in contempt. A greyhound, a refined, gentle, discreet per- 
sonage, is casting side glances of astonishment at his turbulent 
colleague, as if afraid that his violence might compromise the 
others. Behind, a wolf dog is snarling in indignation, but is 
softened by the resignation of the mastiff at his side. A 
merry and sarcastic little spaniel, the life of the bar, is putting 
out his tongue contemptuously. A clerk is handing in another 
document, and the scene is completed by a crier roaring 
"Silence!" down into the hall of the court; and another is 
sitting in front of the judge. 



" The Pets" is a pleasing work, representing a scene of 
luxurious amusement and gaiety. A smiling, happy little girl, 
who seems to have nought to do save play in the shadej 
pluck grass for her pet hind, and carry it milk from the dairy; 
The graceful animal, on' the other hand, as if sensible of its 
little mistress's care, receives her favours with a modest diffi- 
dence, or coy indifference, as its humour may be, and wanders 
about with a long ribbon attached to its neck ; a kitten, 
stretched on its back upon the ground, displays all the skit- 
tishness of its age, as it plays with the ribbon of its larger and 
more dignified companion. 

" Dignity and Impudence " is an admirable representation 
of calm consciousness of power contrasted with feeble churl- 
ishness. The mastiff and terrier gazing out of the same kennel 
at the passing cattle, or men, or children, the former with his 
huge paws resting on the threshold, and looking supreme 
indifference to all the ordinary occurrences of the farm-yard ; 
the latter, watchful and snappish, pricking up his ears at the 
least sound, growling at the sight of a shadow, and ready to 
bark at the first comer ;— a capital embodiment of a type of 
character but too common in the higher world of men. 

Turn we to the two engravings which Sir Edwin entitles. 
"High Life" and "Low Life." On one side you have 
the opulent and easy life of the master's dog shown, you in 
the person of a favourite hound of Prince Albert's ; in the 
other, the humble and obscure position occupied by that of the 
groom. The first is alone in his royal highness's cabinet, 
and everything around him reminds us of the difference of 
tastes and hahits— old arms and armour, relics of by- gone 
days when some famous ancestor jousted. in them at tournays, 
and rode fiercely in them to the charge in bloody frays ; a 
richly bound book lying on the table, fresh from the hand of 
the reader, manuscripts, proofs of serious study, a delicately 
worked collar lying elegantly amidst the glossy back hair of 
the gentle dog. 

Look now at his humbler brother, with his back leaning 
against the y, r all of the stable, ox, hay-loft, a pair of heavy boots, 
an empty pewter pot with a pipe in it at his side, a hat, an 
empty bottle., and a knife above his head, and in his own 
coarse physiognomy everything, that is disagreeable and 
ungraceful. Two clumsy paws support his heavy carcase, 
and above the iron collar rises a brutal head and a stupid 
face in which vulgarity and malignity seem to struggle for 
the mastery. One of his eyes has been "blocked up" in 
some brawl, and his tongue appearing through his lips gives 
his mquth an air of surly grimace. 

But these are differences that are seen at sight. If we study 
the character of the two dogs, we. sliall meet with others 
still more striking. While the first— gentle, faithful, submis- 
sive — seeks to be caressed, obeys the least signal, avoids 
doing anything that he knows is forbidden ' him ; the 
second— surly and cunning— seizes whatever comes in his 
way, is submissive only to blows, and shows his teeth even 
to a qhild. 

And yet this difference of character and manners, making 
some allowance for difference of breed, is due. almost entirely 
to difference of- education. Each dog is a copy of his master, 
and even the masters themselves have not made themselves 
as they are. How much of their vices and virtues are $ue to 
early training and life-long associations ! T^he^i we examine 
results, we too often forget to. look at the causes. Dog or 
man, we are judged as we are without being asked from 
whence we come ; and yet how many of our infirmities and 
failings are born and nursed by circumstances which it would 
be well to know, because it might be possible to alter them ! 
All beings of the same species are born with certain instincts 
which chance modifies, when education does not take its 
place ; but chance is a bad instructor. 

"The Death of the Stag" is one, as we have already 
remarked, of Landseer's finest paintings. It depicts, with mar- 
vellous force and accuracy, one of the most exciting incidents 
of life in the Scotch Highlands, and he has managed to lend 
additional interest to the picture by presenting in the dying 
agonies of the stag, a striking analogy to those which a man 
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in a similar position might be supposed to feel. We need relation between men and animals than exists in our days. It 

hardly remark upon the involuntary emotion which every one is hardly necessary to allude to the Bible, which declares 

but a butcher feels in witnessing the violent grief or death of that before the fall Adam and Eve lived peaceably in the 

all the beings which share with us the mysterious principle midst of the animals with which God had surrounded them* 







called life. There exists, in fact, between men and animals, Man was then their king, but without the necessity of 

other bonds than those of interest or habit. asserting his authority by force ; the most ferocious of the 

There are some points in the theogony of all nations which beasts obeyed him without hesitation. 

suppose, in the earlier days of the world, a more intimate If we pass to the fables of the Indians, we find this same 
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eeling displayed in all their stories of their gods. The red 
men of America go still further ; according to their tradition, 
all the animated beings which cover the earth were origi- 
nally descended from one race, and the tribes were all the 
posterity of their cousin the bear, or their uncle the beaver, 



a long time foiled the hounds. He swam rivers, passed 
through woods, crossed ditches, climbed hills ; and, footsore 
and weary, he has at last fallen in the attempt to cross a rapid 
at the outlet of a lake. Two dogs only have held out to 
the end ; one of them, has been heavily struck by the stag's 




THE RETURN FROM THE WARREN. 



and they consequently attacked the wild animals as they 
would warriors of a hostile tribe. 

Landseer has appealed in some measure to this general and 
traditionary feeling of sympathy for the success of his picture, 
and he has not been disappointed. The noble animal has for 



antlers, and is howling with pain in the midst of the rapid, 
and the other, with valorous desperation, is hanging on to 
the neck of his mighty prey. The stag, at last, perceives 
that he is vanquished. His feet strike the water with a feeble 
and convulsive effort ; his eye is heavy, and the glassy hue of 
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death is already overshadowing it ; one long mournful look 
towards the hills and the water, and the huntsmen may sound 
the ?nort. 

"The Return from the' Warren" represents the son of a 
country gentleman returning after having enjoyed himself at 
the expense of some rabbits that are hanging at his saddle. 
In cantering along he has got in advance of the servant who 
carries his gun, and his cap has fallen off his head. He has 
stopped and is waiting, and his spirited pony, with fiery eye, 
is looking impatiently round. One of the dogs has picked up 
the cap and is waiting his master's orders. Life, youth, 
intelligence, and ardour, breathe through the whole scene. 

At a future time we shall resume our examination of Sir 
Edwin's published works, in every one of which we trace the 
quick, observing eye, and the firm but delicate touch, of the 
master. 

A PERUVIAN BULL-FIGHT. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. MAX KADIGtJET, 

At -the moment of my visit to the country, Peru was in a 
state, for once, of calm repose ; and the people of Lima, the 
capital of the vice-royalty, by unlimited indulgence in popular 
f Cites and festivals, were making up for the lack of political 
excitement then existing. General Yivaiico, the supreme 
dictator of the. republic, was a personification in himself of all 
that is most admirable in the civilisation of his country. 
Young, elegant, and of distinguished manners, he neglected no 
opportunity of showing himself in public; or of taking part in 
the solemn or other public ceremonies which in times of peace 
take place so frequently in Lima. I had hot passed many 
days, for my own part, in that city, before I discovered that it 
was in the popular fetes of its inhabitants that their. character 
as a people displayed itself most fully ; and that by observing 
them minutely while engaged in their celebration, I should 
learn more respecting the character of Peruvian society thaii 
could be taught me by long insight into the daily life of the 
Peruvians. It was, therefore, with some considerable interest 
that I looked forward to the celebration of a festival which 
was then being prepared for the purpose of welcoming to the 
capital the wife of the dictator — Donna Cypriaiia Latorre de 
Yivanco. 

There was announced, for this occasion a bull-fight in the 
Cirque del Archo,. which is situated upon the right bank of 
the river Bimae, hear a beaiitiful alameda, which is crowded 
every Sunday by all classes of Limenians. Some days before 
lhat on which the fete was to take place, the streets of Lima 
were paraded by a corte'ge which appeared to a stranger at 
once striking a.nd grotesque. It was composed of the bullocks 
who were to figure in the coniing combat, and who were 
profusely decorated with garlands, ribbons, and Ornaments 
of tinsel, and a number of the principal equestrians and 
others who were to divide with their quadruped fellow per- 
formers the task of affording pleasure to the multitude who 
were to gather in the circus. They paraded themselves thus 
before the idlers in the streets, and preluded their perfor- 
mances in the circus by a procession which realised with 
striking force, the pageants which accompanied, in ancient 
times, most pagan sacrifices. Never had the Cirque del Archo 
had recourse to a display more replete with every artifice 
which could excite the curiosity and raise the expectations of. 
the good Limenians; The programme, which was handsomeiy 
printed upon fine pink paper, and scattered about in profusion 
by the asentistas, or contractors, promised marvels, and con- 
tained— according to the custom of the Peruvians— in addition 
to an account of the performances to come, a great number of 
verses, which did not lack originality. It will be seen, by the 
following translation of a specimen, that the Italian Opera, 
then in vogue at Lima, had placed itself strongly in opposition 
to the Circus : — 

" Let others sing of Norma and of Juliette, 

Let others sing of Belisarius and Romeo, 
• I care no more for their lamentations than for a radish, 

And I would not give a farthing to go to hear them. 



I,— I am a bard of the canaille-cracy, 
I sing of the bullocks, I delight in them, 
And it is with pride and enthusiasm that I see 
A spectacle so philanthropic and so fit (!) — 
Yet they call it atrocious ! what stupidity, what foolishness : 
But let the unfortunate Romeo commit suicide, 
Let people make Marino comfortable, 
And let his wife, poor child ! be the victim of her destiny, 
And they will find nothing atrocious in all that, 
The thing will seem to them irreproachable ! " 
The same programme contained a dozen strophes, each of 
them consisting of four- and- twenty couplets, in praise and 
glorification of the Donna Cypriana, throughout the whole of 
which was breathed the most lively enthusiasm in favour of 
that lady and her husband, the dictator. The preamble to 
these, which we will here translate, will serve to" give some 
idea of the nature of these Peruvian poemes de circonstance, 
which are often the productions, although generally unac- 
knowledged, of the ablest writers whom the country can 
produce — 

" May it please God to give me power, 
In verse full of honey, 
To place upon paper 
The sentiments which now move me ; 
And in manner harmonious, 
"With a spirit elegant, 
Give utterance to my voice, 
For to sing as sings 
The goldfinch Or the. canary ! 
" But I who utter cries 
TVni'ch exceed in extravagance 
Those Which ci child first utters, — 
I ; to whom the do, re-, mi; 
Differs not from the sol, fa, 
Or the sol, fa, from the do, ?•«', mi, — 
I, who, although a poet, 
Am a mail adventurous and resolute, 
Aiid have always a coat upon my back, 
And la navaja in my hand ; 
I who, — but hush ! 
The impresario persecutes me. 
I was going to write something — 
Take the will for the deed. 
" To invoke the muses is now but of fashion, 
The god Apollo, Parnassus, 
And Pegasus himself feel the rust. 
In this nineteenth century, 
No one mentions 

Mythological stories or personages. 
The only logic to-day 
Is the metallic cum quihus. 
The poet is proscribed, 
Because in this material age 
People can sell no other works 
Thaii almanacks and ready-reckoners, 
(Alas ! this idea makes me wretched, 
For I shall find no reader !) 
In spite of all, the impresario 
Keeps making at me grimaces, — 
But what has all this to do with Our programme ? 
You may ask this with good reason ; 
I Would write something, — 
Take the will for the deed." 

The important day celebrated beforehand in such verses 
came at last, and the entire population of the city rushed into 
i\ie alameda , which led towards the circus. No one remained 
in the town besides the c/dllivasos; the pacific guardians 'Of the 
how deserted houses; The combat was hot to. cbhimehce till 
two o'clock, but at mid- day the crowds had choked completely 
all the issues from the town. In the alameda, where one could 
breathe a little more at ease, however, than anywhere besides, 
was gathered the largest crowd that ever I formed one of. 
Not one tenth part of it, I am certain, ever gained the inside 
of the circus ; and although I, for my own part, received 
many wounds and bruises before I reached the box therein 
which had been provided for me by some very kind and very 
judicious friends, I have wondered ever since how I reached 



